A 

Aberdeen, Lord, review of his ‘ Correspondence,’ 547—his view of 
Louis Napoleon's coup d'état, 551—his opposition to the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill, 553—resignation of Lord John Russell, 554—first 
attempt at a Whig-Peelite alliance, its terms, 554—King Leopold’s 
letter on the political situation, 555—circumstances of Lord Palmers- 
ton’s dismissal, 557—the Derby Administration, 558—Lord John 
Russell’s overture to Lord Aberdeen, 559—views of Lord Aberdeen, 
559—disuse of the term ‘ Whig,’ 562—attitude of Mr. Gladstone 
respecting the proposed combination, 563—Lord Palmerston’s pro- 
ject of a Lansdowne Cabinet, 564—Lord Aberdeen charged with 
the formation of a Government, 565—vacillation of Lord John 
Russell, 567—Lord Palmerston’s acceptance of office under Lord 
Aberdeen, 568—dissolution of the Coalition Government, 570—Mr. 
Gladstone’s character of Lord Aberdeen, 573. 

Allen, Cardinal, ‘Letters and Memorials’ of, reviewed, 354—penal 
laws of Elizabeth against the Catholics, 356—share of Pius V. in 
the rebellion of 1569, 361—the bull of deposition, 363—zeal of 
Gregory XIII., 366—the Jesuit mission, 366—Parsons’s plot for the 
invasion of England, 370—plan of Guise and Mayenne for the 
assassination of Elizabeth, 373—complicity of the Pope and the 
Spanish King, 874—Father Knox’s defence, 376—Philip II. urged 
by Allen to invade England, 878—memorandum of Olivares on the 
Pope’s views of the Spanish project, 379—Allen’s scheme of official 
appointments—bull of Sixtus and Allen’s ‘ Admonition,’ 3883— 
treasonable character of the seminaries, 386—statements of Cardinal 
WVOssat and De Thou, 387. 

Angling, bibliography of, 152—examples of antiquarian rarities, 159— 
Richard Franck’s book, 161—Diaper and Jones's translation of 
Oppian’s ‘ Halieutics, 163— Father Vaniére’s Latin verses on fish- 
preserves, 163—editions of Walton, their number, 165—spirituali- 
sation of the fisherman’s art in the seventeenth century: Dr. 
Gardiner’s book, 166—Dr. Rawlinson’s and Jerom Phillips’s ser- 
mons, 167—Boyle’s ‘ Reflections,’ 168—literature of fishponds, 168. 

C 

Charles VII. of France, M. de Beaucourt’s history of, reviewed, 170 
—general view of the reign, 172—character of the king, 174—war of 
the Burgundian and Armagnac factions, 175—murder of John the 
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Fearless, 179—alliance between Philip of Burgundy and Henry V., 
180—influence of the warfare of the period on the course of the 
struggle, 183—weakness of the coalition, 185—devotion of France 
to Charles, 187—the Maid of Orleans, 188—her first audience with 
the king, 189—eye-witness’s sketch of her in the field, 190—Con- 
gress of Arras, 190—scene at the signature of the treaty, 193— 
special faults of Charles’s character, 194—his misgovernment, 195— 
administration of La Tremoiile, 196—noble demeanour of the 
States-General, 196—M. de Beaucourt’s reflections on the monarchi- 
cal principle, 197. 

Chopin contrasted with Schubert, 487—traits of his character, 489— 
his relations with George Sand, 492—his treatment of the piano- 
forte, 494—qualities of his music, 497. 

Colquhoun, A. R. See Tonquin. 

Copernicus, Dr. Prowe’s life of, 295—his disputed nationality, 299— 

arentage and birth, 301—the town of Thorn, 302—=studies at the 
Baivestor of Cracow, 304—obtains the canonry of Frauenburg, 306 
—studies canon law at Bologna, 307—and medicine at Padua, 308 
—his life in the Castle of Heilsberg as his uncle’s medical attendant, 
310—translates Theophylactus Simocatta, 313—miserable fate of 
his brother Andrew, 315—the canonry of Frauenburg, 316—astro- 
nomical investigations there, 317—the ‘ triquetrum,’ 318—war of 
the Frankish troopers, 319—scheme for the reform of the Prussian 
coinage, 321—administrative abilities, 322—medical knowledge, 323 
—intimacy with Rheticus, 326—completion of the work on the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 327—death-bed scene, 328— 
dishonest preface of Osiander, 329—the Copernican system, 330. 


D 


Drama, passion for the, in ancient Greece, 57—historical development 
of, in France and Germany, 583—‘ Dialogues’ of Hrostwitha, 59— 
displacement of Latin by the vernacular, 60—the ‘ Miracles de 
Notre Dame,’ 61—plot of ‘ Robert le Diable,’ 62—the ‘ Mystéres 
Cycliques,’ 62—stage demons, 63—Italy, 64—Spain, 65—Poland. 
66—Slavonia, 67—English ‘disguisings,’ 68—‘ interludes’ and 
‘masques,’ 69—Latin school plays, 70—stage-players in the time of 
Elizabeth, 71—restrictions on account of the plague, 72—extra-muni- 
cipal houses, 73—strolling players, 74—origin of the Shakespearian 
clown, 76—rivalry of Killigrew and Davenant, 77—influence of 
Shakespeare on dramatic tastes, 79— English plays of the present, 
81—wmoral aspect of stage life, 83—Rachel and the Czar, 89. 


E 
English law, M. Glasson’s history of, 118—Germanic origin of our 
common law: conservative influence of the ocean, 121—work of 
Alfred the Great, 123—origin of trial by jury, 124—the ordeal, 125 
—the wer-geld, 125—effect of the Norman Conquest, 127—the 
judicial combat, 130—fendal tenures, 132—knight’s service, 133— 
aids, 188—reliefs, wardship and marriage, 134—villenage, 135— 
‘ 
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itinerant justices, their supposed connexion with the Karolingian 
missi dominici, 137—Magna Carta, 139—its position with respect 
to legislation, 140—laws relating to land settlement, 141—aliena- 
tion by tenants in fee simple, 144—first appointment of admini- 
strators of personal estate, 145—trade enactments, 146—connexion 
between statutes and sccial institutions, 147—eouitable jurisdiction 
of the Court cf Chancery, 148—origin of feoffment to uses, 149. 





EF 
Fayrer, Sir J., his ‘ Thanatophidia of India’ reviewed, 199. 
Fitzgerald, Percy, his ‘ History of the English Stage’ reviewed, 76. 


G 
Gettysburg. See Vicksburg. 
Glasson, Ernest, his ‘ History of English Law’ reviewed, 118. 


H 


‘ Herefordshire Pomona’ reviewed, 447—supposed allusions to apples 
in Hebrew and Greek, 449—Cato and Palladius on the cultivation 
of apples and pears, 452—Roman mode of preserving and making 
drinks from these fruits, 445—orchard-growing in England by the 
monks, 455—pearmains and costards, 456—earliest English cider, 
457—poem of John Philips, 459—Gerarde’s notice of Herefordshire 
orchards, 460—Rev. Martin Johnson on the longevity of cider- 
drinkers, 460—derivation of the word ‘apple,’ 461 note—influence 
of soil on apples, 462-—dying-out theory of Thomas Knight, 463— 
experiments in cross-fertilisation, 465—how to manage an orchard, 
466—tree enemies and diseases, 470—orchard-farming, 472—horti- 
culture and fruit- growing as school subjects, 474. 

Hlopley, Catherine. See Snakes. 

Houghton, Rev. W., his ‘History of British Freshwater Fishes’ re- 
viewed, 165. 


I 


Italy, commission of enquiry into the condition of the agricultural 
classes of, {0—Signor Morpurgo’s report on Venetia, 93—the pro- 
vince of Beiluno, 91—mountain districts characterised by moral 
superiority and wretched habitations, 4—temporary migrations, 96— 
decay of the family tie, 97—crime, 99—relations between the 
tillers and owners of the soil, 100—the mezzadria system, 101— 
exceptional prosperity in the islands of the lagoon, 103—past and 
present condition of the peasantry compared, 104—deplorable pic- 
ture of agricultural poverty and failure, 108-—discontent of the 
rural population, 112—over-taxation for military purposes, 114— 
unjust local incidence of the property tax, 115. 





J 
Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary of the Scottish Language’ reviewed, 420. 
John, Don, of Austria, date of birth and early years of, 5—testamentary 
dispositions of Charles V.-eoncerning him, 7—recognition by his 
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brother, Philip II., 8—early martial propensities, 10—appointed 
Admiral of the Fleet, 11—letter to Philip requesting a command 
against the Moors of Granada, 13—scene of the campaign, 14— 
Selim II., 18—Pius V., 20—the command of the Turkish expedition, 
22—the Holy League, 22—the Venetian contingent, 25—departure 
of the armada from Messina, 26—meeting of the hostile fleets, 283— 
the battle of Lepanto, 30—bravery of Cervantes, 34—honours paid 
to the victor, 36—death of the Pope, 37—treachery of Venice and 
dissolution of the League, 38—operations of Don John against Tunis, 
39—appointed viceroy of the Netherlands, 41—his statement of 
policy, 41—dream of invading England, 42—William the Silent, 46 
—underplots and intrigues, 49—character of Don John’s administra- 
tion, 50—battle of Gemblours, 51—report of Queen Elizabeth’s 
agent on Don John’s position, 51—battle of Rijnemants, 52—abor- 
tive peace negotiations, 53—prostrate with fever in camp, 53— 
neglected by Philip, 54—his death, 56 


L 


Law and custom, early, review of works treating of, 333—sacred law 
of the Hindus, 334—posthumous punishments and penal transmigra- 
tions, 335—ancestor-worship, its connexion with the law of inherit- 
ance, 337—collateral succession in India, }40-—Western systems of 
succession to the throne, 341—the Salic law, 343— injustice of 
Edward III.’s pretensions, 546—Sir H. Maine’s explanation of the 
variance between French and English usages, 348—judicial character 
of the early kings, 350—royal progresses: King John, 351—locali- 
sation of the Common Pleas at Westminster, 352. 

Liszt as a pianist, Henry Chorley’s impressions of, 502—as a composer, 
504—his personal character, 507—his connexion with the Countess 
d’Agoult, 508. 

Lyall, Sir A., his ‘ Asiatic Studies’ reviewed, 333. 





M 


Maine, Sir H. S., his ‘Early Law and Custom’ reviewed, 333. 
Macwell, Sir W. S., his ‘Don John of Austria’ reviewed,’ 1. 


P 
Paris, Comte de, his history of the Civil War in America reviewed, 510. 
Peerage, review of Burke’s and Foster’s dictionaries of the, 225— 
diminished regard for birth in modern days, 225—Rev. Mr. Robert- 
son on hereditary rank as a counteractive of the idolatry of wealth, 
226—satirical pedigrees, 227—humble life of high descent, 228— 
glorification of their lowly origin by self-made men, 229—fabrication 
of pedigrees, 230—distinction between nobility and peerage, 231— 
origin of our modern nobility, 232—NMilles’s ‘ Catalogue of Honor,’ 
233—Brooke’s ‘ Catalogue,’ 233—Yorke’s ‘ Union of Honour,’ 234— 
Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage,’ 234—Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 235—use made of it 
by Carlyle, 236—Crawfurd’s and Douglas’s Scotch Peerages, 237— 
Wood’s edition of Crawfurd, 238—Crossley’s Irish Peerage, 239— 
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Guthrie’s Peerage, 239—Edmondson’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 240—Playfair’s 
‘British Family Antiquity, 241—Debrett’s ‘Peerage, 241— 
Lodge’s ‘ Peerage,’ 242—question of precedency in connexion with 
Scotch baronets, 244—Sir B. Burke’s extraordinary pedigrees, 245 
—Mr. Foster’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ 247—jurisdiction in 
matters relating to the peerage of Scotland, 249— curious story of 
a Scottish baronetcy, 254, 
Prowe, Dr. L., his ‘ Life of Copernicus’ reviewed, 295. 


R 


Russia, advance of, in Asia by a proposed railway to Herat, 390— 
physical geography of the Transcaspian region, 394—M. Lessar’s 
survey, 395—the Robat Pass, 397—route from Askabad to Sarakhs, 
399—petroleum industry at Baku, 405—the Transcaucasian railway, 
410—commercial inutility of the proposed line, 411—availability 
for military transport, 414—opinion of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 417 
—effect on our defensive military position in India, 417. 





s 


Schubert, an example of genius without painstaking, 477—his musical 
powers in early life, 478—his want of ideas about his art, 479—his 
personal character, 480—character of his music, 482. 

Scottish language, its place among the dialects of English, 421— 
its Teutonic basis, 425—Jinfluence of France, 424—the Celtic 
element, 426—from what portion of the Teutonic race derived, 427 
—specimens of the popular dialect, 429—terms for parts of the 
body, 430—Scctch more Teutonic than modern English, 433— 
power of compounding words, 434—erroneous idea of growth and 
decay of language, 435—the so-called principle of ‘ laziness,’ 436— 
peculiar Scotch compounds suggestive of a creative faculty, 437— 
grammatical peculiarities, 438—use of ‘ devil’ in negations, 439— 
‘Heckelbirnie,’ or ‘ Heckiebirne,’ 440—changes of vocables, 441— 
numerous expressions for ‘ topsy-turvy, 442—the Aberdeenshire 
dialect, 445. 

Seebohm, Frederic, his ‘ English Village Community,’ noticed, 333 

Snakes, natural appearance and systematic characters of, 199—rudi- 
mentary limbs of the Pythonide, 201---geographical distribution, 202 
—different kinds, 204—apparatus of progression, 204—mechanism 
of deglutition, 205—exaggerated stories of swallowing powers, 206— 
mode of propagation, 207-——sea snakes, 207—subdivisions of the 
order, 208—rattlesnake’s tail, 210—-Miss Hopley’s observation of 
independent constricting powers, 213—do snakes swallow their 
young ? 214—the ‘great sea serpent,’ 216 — snake-taming, 218— 
venomous snakes of India, 218—infants poisoned by milk of bitten 
women, 219—hamadryad, or snake-eating snake, 220—krait, tic- 
polonga, and Echis carinata, 221—inefficacy of alleged antidotes, 
222—death-rate from snakebite, 223—Dr. Stradling’s plan of ex- 
termination, 224. 
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Tonquin, discovery by M. Dupuis of the Songcoi route into South- 
West China through, 262—his expedition up the river, 263— 
M. Garnier’s armed mission, 266—capture of the Anamese forts, 
269—M. Philastre’s letter of remonstrance, 270—death of Garnier, 
271—treaty of Saigon, 272—treachery of the French towards the 
Tonquinese rebels, 273-— disappointment of commercial expecta- 
tions, 274—renewal of operations under Captain Rivicre, 275 
hopes of the French, 276—the experience of Saigon, 277—state- 
ments of Mr. Colquhoun compared with those of M. Rocher, 279- | 
no benefit possible for French commerce, 281—suzerainty of China 
over Anam, 281—King Tuduc’s appeal to Pekin, 283—the duty of 
China, 285—shortcomings and dangers of French policy, 287. 


Vv | 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg, review of works by the Comte de Paris and 
other authors relating the Federal successes at, 510—position of 
Vicksburg, 513—repulse of Sherman’s attack, 514—unsuccessful | 
attempt to reach the Yazoo, 516---loss of the ‘ Indianola’ and 
‘Queen of the West,’ 520—Farragut’s expedition from the south, 
520—junction of Porter’s squadron, 525—Grant’s victory at Port | 
Gibson, 524—reprehensible conduct of Pemberton, 525—retreat of 
Johnston from Jackson, 526—defeat of Pemberton at Champion’s 
Hill, 527—1tall of Vicksburg, 529—passage of the Rapahannock by 
the Federals, 531—battle of Chancellorsville, 533—death of Stone- 
wall Jackson, 535—march of Lee into Pennsylvania, 5387—the 
gathering at Gettysburg, 539—the Federal position at Cemetery 
Hill, 541—the fight, 548—annihilation of Pickett’s division, 545— 
influence of this battle on the war, 546. 
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